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SUMMARY 


The Southern brown bandicoot is a native marsupial along the Bellarine 
Peninsula. At present numbers of this species is uncertain, however there 
is strong evidence to suggest that it is in trouble. It therefore needs to be 
researched further and to set up education and friends groups. These are 
recommendations made to assist readers in making decisions on areas 
where work can be done to assist the survival of the Southern brown 
bandicoot. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This report is based on the present status of the Southern brown bandicoot 
(/soodon obesulus) along the Bellarine Peninsula and will introduce people 
to the plight of this native marsupial in today’s environment. 


This report not only includes the problems faced by bandicoots, but also 
future management plans for the ongoing survival of this delicate species. 


Information for this report has been collected from the Department of 
Conservation and Natural Resources, Deakin University and the Arthur 
Rhylah Institute. Also, various members of the community added valuable 
knowledge to this report. 


1. CHARACTERISTICS 


The Southern brown bandicoot {/soodon obesu/us), otherwise known as the 
Short-nosed bandicoot is approximately 30-33 centimetres in length and 
weighs between 700-850 grams. It is dark greyish or yellowish brown in 
colour, with. the fur being rather coarse to touch. The bandicoot is said to 
be a solitary animal, but show tolerance in the form of a home range 
overlap. The home range area may be up to 7 hectares per bandicoot. It 
is a shy nocturnal marsupial that prefers to stay close to cover when in 
search of food. The maximum life for this species appears to be 3 years. 
The breeding season starts in winter and usually lasts 6-8 months. A 
bandicoot may first reproduce at 5-6 months of age and is capable of 
producing up to 3 litters per year. 


1.1. DIET 


The bandicoot is an omnivorous creature whose food appears to be 
detected by smell. A variety of surface and soil dwelling invertebrate 
species are consumed, including earthworms, earwigs, adult beetles and 
larvae, plus pupae from beetles, moths, ants and termites. Plant tissue 
comprises a variable proportion of their diet and does appear to be 
consumed quite selectively. Hypogeous sporocarp fungi and fruits from both 
native and introduced species are prominent in the diet during seasons 
when they are available generally around autumn and summer. 
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Figure 1: A diagram of a Southem brown bandicoot. 


2. PRESENT STATUS 


To-day, numbers of this species are not clearly understood, but there is 
strong evidence supporting the suggestion that itis on the decline. During 
the 1980's attempts were made to determine if bandicoot populations along 
the Bellarine Peninsula still existed; the results were negative. However, in 
1994 a verbal report from the Portarlington Foreshore Committee claimed 
sightings of this species. Numbers of the populations were unknown. 


3. PAST RECORDINGS 


The Department of Conservation and Natural Resources started a Wildlife 
Data Base in the early 1960's These records show that from 6/4/61 to 
31/3/94 only 3 bandicoots were recorded for the Bellarine Peninsula. 
These were in the vicinity of Barwon Heads and St.Leonards in February, 
1973 and Bellarine in May, 1973. 


Unfortunately due to lack of public knowledge of this data base system, not 
all sightings have been recorded. Therefore this information is not a truly 
reliable source. 
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4. REASONS FOR THE DECLINE 
4:1 FIRE REGIME 


The bandicoot is said to prefer a mosaic of heathlands of different ages that 
were created by aboriginal land management practices using fire. By 
buming sections of land, research has found that the bandicoot prefers 
regenerating heath of about 12 years old. This area showed a greater 
abundance of invertebrate prey than did older heath. 


4:2 URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


With a never ending increase in humans requireing a slower lifestyle, more 
and more people are opting to live along our coastline. This has an 
environmental impact on the habitat of the bandicoot. Where suitable 
habitat is limited and population density is high, the individual home range 
or territory is smaller. There is a greater strain on the natural resources of 
the population and greater competition between individuals for limited. 
resources. Under these circumstances the population is said to be 
experiencing chronic social stress. During these periods hormones are 
released which may result in loss of body weight and condition, suppress 
immune responses and inhibit inflammatory and allergic reactions. The end 
result from chronic stress is a higher rate of mortality and a decrease in the 
number of live births. 


4:3 AGRICULTURAL PRACTICES 


The farming of hoofed animals has led to much clearing of our land and has 
compacted the soils to an extent where the bandicoot can no longer dig for 
food. With agriculture came the use of herbicides and pesticides that are 
now showing to be toxic. Dieldrin use in farm management has proved to 
be toxic to the bandicoot in a sense that it flows through the food chain 
causing contamination at higher levels of the chain. The clearing of farm 
land has left the bandicoot with less shelter, and falling prey to diumal 
raptors as well as having to compete with the rabbits for food. 


4:4 FERALS 


Cats pose the biggest feral threat along the Bellarine Peninsula. A large 
number of these cats are domestic pets that have arrived with the population 
growth and been allowed to roam at theirleisure, or become lost of dumped 
to fend for themselves. The size of the bandicoot makes it easy prey for the 
cat. 
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BANDICOOT WATCH 


Bandicoot Watch is trying to determine if Bandicoots 
do still exist along the Bellarine Peninsula. So what we 
would like you the Comntunity to do is phone either number 


‘listed below if you have, or might have seen any bandicoots 


in the area past or present. Bandicoot Watch will run for 12 


months starting from June 1995 and is open to all age groups. 


All phone calls will be kept private and confidential. 


Bandicoots are small, about the size ofa rabbit with a 
long snout. They are a native marsupial and are often 
confused with rats. The Bandicoots home range is mainly 
restricted to our coastlines, For more information 

please call 


Madeline Glynn Jayne Creighton 
Phone: 486332 Phone: 291607 


Figure 5.1 A brochure from Bandicoot Watch 
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4:5 VERMIN 


The Bellarine Peninsula at present has a problem with the fox and the 
rabbit. Fox scats are showing evidence that the bandicoot is favoured in 
their diet. Using 1080 (Sodium fluoroacetate) for vermin eradication has 
proved environmentally unsound for the bandicoot. The size of the animal 
is such that it is placed at risk during 1080 programs as it accumulated in 
the body. 


4:6 NOXIOUS WEEDS 


The Bellarine Peninsula is heavily infested with various weeds, but not all 
weeds pose a threat to the bandicoot. Two weeds known to cause 
problems are the Italian buckthorn (Rhamnus alaternus) and Deadly 
nightshade (So/anum triflorum). Deadly nightshade if eaten by the bandicoot 
is highly toxic. And Italian buckthorn is depleting native vegetation, which 
provides a home for the bandicoot. 


5: POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 
5:1 PUBLIC AWARENESS 


At present not a lot of people are aware that this marsupial may be in their 
own backyard. Bandicoot Watch has been set up by Gordon Technical 
College students to help educate the public and to try to get community 
involvement in the researching of the present status of this species. 

See Fig. 5.1 


5:2 AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural practices are slowly changing with less use of pesticides and 
herbicides. Farms need to revegetate little pockets of the land with native 
vegetation. This at least will give the bandicoot a place to hide or build a 
nest. Some farms still do need educating in this area, but slowly it is 
proving viable. 


5:3 VERMIN AND FERALS 


The safest method of fox eradication for the time being is shooting. Fox 
proof fencing is another very successful method, but is very costly. A cat 
trapping program needs to be set up for a period of at least six months to 
show irresponsible cat owners that this is a serious problem. Local councils 
also need to enforce a curfew to which cat owners would have to comply, 
or face a penalty. All people wishing to purchase a cat in the future must 
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also be made aware that the animal is not allowed to roam. If this idea does 
not appeal to the new owner then another choice of pet must be made. 
These methods would greatly relieve some of the stress faced by the 
bandicoot. However, the long term effective plan for eradication of the fox 
and feral cat is to introduce a biological infertility program. 


5:4 FRIENDS OF BANDICOOTS 


A Friends of Bandicoots group needs to be set up along the Bellarine 
Peninsula to help in the control of vermin and noxious weeds. This would 
relieve some of the work faced by the Bandicoot Watch group, and would 
give this group more time to focus on determining the status of the species. 


CONCLUSION 


Due to the Department of Conservation and Natural Resources' lack of data 
on this species, it is very hard to determine whether the bandicoot is on the 
decline. However, by speaking with local naturalists and Deakin University 
one forms the opinion that the bandicoot is definitely on the decline along 
the Bellarine Peninsula. The listed reasons for the decline are all based on 
human intervention. We have created the problern, therefore we should try 
to correct the problem by means of effective management. To do this, we 
must set up public awareness campaigns and vermin and feral control 
programs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
It is recommended that: 


Public awareness campaigns such as Bandicoot Watch get the 
support of locals so that long term monitoring can be maintained. 


7 Owners of pet cats become more responsible and enclose the 
animal at night. If owners do not wish to enclose the animal at 
night, then enforcement of fines must come into effect. 


. A cost effective plan for the control of vermin and ferals be 
biological and focus on infertility. 


ý Corridors of native vegetation be set up in designated areas to 
enable the bandicoot to safely roam from area to area. 


s A Friends of Bandicoots group be set up to help in weed 
eradication programs. 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTER. 
by Ray Baverstock. 


On a warm September morning | was pottering about in the back garden 
when I was alerted by the sound of a bird crashing into the prunus tree 
overhanging our side fence. Looking up, | saw what | thought was a 
fantail being chased by a Red Wattlebird. 


When the bird being pursued flew into our Swamp Mallett Gum and the 
Eucalyptus leucoxolyn rosea tree | saw that it was a New Holland 
Honeyeater with its tail feathers fanned right out. The wattlebird attacked 
again and the New Holland flew to a bare limb on a tree next door, right 
alongside a grevillea which was in full bloom. For several minutes the 
bird was chased from tree to tree until a second wattlebird joined in and 
the New Holland Honeyeater eventually flew away. 


The first thing that interested me was the sheer aggression shown by the 
Red Wattlebird as it crashed through the foliage of the various trees while 
it pursued the honeyeater. The Red Wattlebirds were nesting in one of 
the neighbouring gardens at the back of our place, so it was apparently 
protecting its nesting territory. 


The second point of interest was that for the entire duration of the 
encounter, whether the New Holland Honeyeater was flying or perched, it 
kept its tail fanned out. 


Was it a case of fright (as in humans when our hair is said to stand on 
end) or was the bird trying to enlarge its profile and therefore appear 
much bigger? | suspect the latter. 


Both birds show aggressive behaviour towards other species so it may 
have been a battle of wills to see which bird could lay claim to the 
territory. Since then | have seen both wattlebirds and New Holland 
Honeyeaters feeding in the Eucalyptus leucoxolyn rosea but never at the 
same time. 


Ray Baverstock 
13 Helena St 
Highton, Vic, 3216. 
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SOUTHERN FULMAR 
by Valda Dedman 


One of the most interesting exhibits on the specimen table at the October 
meeting was a Southern Fulmar, Fulmarus glacialoides, found by lan 
Hunt on the sand at the high tide mark on the beach at Lorne. Fulmars 
are rare visitors to southern Australian waters, usually known locally only 
from beach-washed birds. 


The first Australian bird was found at Queenscliff in 1881, and Belcher in 
his “Birds of the district of Geelong” mentions two in the Melbourne 
Museum, taken from the same area in December of the following year. 
By 1971 only eight occurrences had been reported, according to the 
“Handbook of Australian seabirds”, but since then records have increased 
in number and frequency. Some of these have coincided with 
spectacular “wrecks”, as in the spring of 1978, when 120 dead or dying 
birds were reported from Victoria (mostly in the west) and on two King 
Island beaches a dead fulmar was found every 100 metres. Such 
occurrences are not the norm, however. 


The increased Australian sightings may be attributed to an increase in the 
number and enthusiasm of observers, but may also be attributed to an 
increased or changed food supply. It has been suggested that more krill 
has become available with the decline in the number of great whales. 
With the decline in whale hunting the position may again be reversed. 
Another theory is that the number of fishing boats, and therefore of offal, 
has increased. The Northern Fulmar has dramatically extended its range 
westwards over the past 200 years with a corresponding growth in 
population. 


Fulmars feed on the surface, while floating or swimming, taking 
crustaceans and other floating matter. They also dive in pursuit of fish, 
and take many squid, and also attack weak or injured seabirds. They are 
well known around fishing trawlers, where flocks squabble for offal. 
Charles Belcher saw many of these birds in the Bay of Valparaiso in 
Chile, where they were feeding on harbour refuse, “tame as Seagulls”. 
He also observed them at sea and noted “it was shyer than other Petrels 
following the ship, and had a curious habit of turning a sort of half- 
somersault as it went in to pick up food thrown overboard”. 


Fulmars nest on cliff faces and steep rocky slopes. Both sexes attend 
the young, which are fed not only on regurgitated food but on oil 
manufactured in the stomach of the adults. This oil is also evident during 
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courtship and territorial defence. Courtship displays involve head waving with 
a thickened neck, cackling, opposing bills and head nibbling, during which 
the nostrils often seep oil. The territorial display is similar, but may include 
spitting and swallowing convulsively to get rid of oil brought up into the 
mouth. Stomach oil may be so forcefully ejected that it sprays on the cliff 
face behind a disputed site. 


The Southern Fulmar breeds on islands in Antarctic waters and at scattered 
sites on the Antarctic continent, in colonies of up to 10,000 pairs. The nest 
is lined with stone chips. Only one egg is laid and incubation and care of 
the young is shared by both parents. The breeding season lasts from 
October to March and at other times the birds roam the southern seas, 
mainly between the pack ice and 45°, so the Museum birds mentioned by 
Belcher were probably non-breeding birds. Fulmars are long-lived (Northern 
Fulmars are known to live for at leat 40 years) with a low recruitment rate. 


We were fortunate to be able to have the Southern Fulmar at our meeting, 
for it was very lovely bird and the softness of its feathers was incredible. Its 
former name, Silver-grey Petrel gives some indication of its beauty. In 
general appearance it resembled a large gull, pure white below and silver 
grey above, but its wings were very long and narrow with blackish-grey tips 
to the primary feathers. Its bill was flesh-pink with a dark grey tip and 
distinctive tube-nose, or nostril. The Fulmar belongs to the family 
Procellariidae, the Petrels and Shearwaters, all of which have external tube 
nostrils, enclosed in a homy sheath and joined at the top of the bill base. 
Fulmar nostrils are longer than in some other species. Salt is expelled 
through these nostrils. 


Its wings revealed its capacity for flight. Fulmars soar and glide on stiff 
extended wings, covering long distances. This one had flown many 
kilometres over open oceans before coming to grief on our shores. 


References: 
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BIRDS OF THE OTWAYS 
From a talk given to G.F.N.C. Bird Group by Trevor Pescott on 22.8.1995 


A profile of the birds found, not only in the Otway Ranges, but also along the 
plains and coasial fringes. 


It has been said that in the Otways it usually rains 300 days of the year, 65 

days it drips and you get one dry day in the leap year! When we think of 
the Otways, we think of rain forest and ferns. However, there is the coast 
along the southem edge of the range and the plains on the northern side. 
There are about 240 species of birds including seabirds, waders, waterbirds, 
grassland species and vagrants, that have been recorded here, of those, 
130 species rely on the Otway forest. 


Geologically it is about 180 million years old, and the surrounding volcanic 
areas are about 10,000 years old. 


1. BIRDS OUTSIDE THE FOREST AREA 


Along the Great Ocean Road we see SEABIRDS: terms, gulls, gannets 
albatrosses and petrels. Royal Penguins are sometimes seen at Apollo Bay, 
however much of the ocean coast is difficult to access, so perhaps we miss 
others. On river estuaries watch for SHOREBIRDS such as migratory 
waders, Hooded Plovers and Sooty Oystercatchers. The Pied Oystercatcher 
nests amongst ‘blowouts’ in the dunes and egrets walk into the shallows in 
such places as Wye River. Gulls congregate to feed on the white berries of 
Leucopogon parvifiorus (Coast Beard-heath). Little Wattlebirds frequent the 
scrubby dunes at Aireys Inlet and Apollo Bay, and Singing Honeyeaters live 
on the cliff tops down to Princetown. Turtle Doves like townships along the 
coast. There are Double-banded Plovers and godwits in the estuaries 
behind sand dunes. Spoonbills visit the larger creeks and major estuaries. 
The goose-stepping White-necked (Pacific) Heron, Pacific Black Duck, and 
Australian Grebe are found on the northern side of the range as well as the 
estuaries. 

Princetown is a good example of WETLANDS, where we find swans, ducks, 
swamphens, herons and bitters. Grey Teal moved in to graze on the 
mudflats at the mouth of the Painkalac Creek at Aireys Inlet when the 
sandbar opened, . Watch for Red-kneed Dotterel and Australian Crakes in 
wetland areas with cover. You can find big mobs of Purple Swamphen 
especially at Princetown, along with Dusky Moorhen that are also at Lake 
Elizabeth. Golden-headed Cisticola are found both sides of the range, as 
are Litte Grassbirds and White-fronted Chats. Songlarks occur on the 
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GRASSLANDS that are widespread although little is left of the original. 
They would formerly have had bustards as residents. Grasslands are home 
to Stubble Quail and Plains Wanderers. Farming impact provides habitat for 
Wood Duck and Shoveller. VAGRANTS such as the White Wagtail occur. 
Along the northem margin where dense forest gives way to plains country, 
we find Little Eagle, Whistling Kite, Black-shouldered Kite and Australian 
Kestrel. Galahs have also moved into that habitat. Long-billed Corella 
frequent the northem face of the Otways. Welcome Swallows and Yellow- 
rumped Thombills are in semi-open country, along with butcher birds and 
rosellas, so too, are Skylarks, Noisy Miners and of course Starlings. House 
sparrows in the Otways are usually attached to towns and farms. Magpies 
are in both timbered and open areas. Beautiful Firetail Finches are found 
around the Carlisle area. Behind Aireys Inlet we can find White-throated 
Nightjars that nest on the ground. Varied Sittella occur right into the forest. 
Tawney-crowned Honeyeaters are found in shrubby vegetation up to one 
metre high, in heathlands. 


2. BIRDS INSIDE THE FOREST AREA 


al Only about a third of the original forest remains. 

There are two major reserves, ANGAHOOK - LORNE STATE PARK 
and the OTWAY NATIONAL PARK. There are various smaller 
areas, notably CARLISLE STATE PARK. 

2 Of the 130 species, 7 are introduced and only one, the Blackbird is 
widespread. Several others are interesting - Goldfinch feed on 
thistles in clearings, and Greenfinch are usually found where there 
are cypress. House Sparrows are mainly around farms and Feral 
Pigeons nestin some coastal cliffs. 

3 Natives - 

According to the Otway Forest Management Plan, the forestis divided into 

nine habitat types, grouped into six major areas. Most bird species will use 

several habitats. 

(1) CLOSED FOREST 

Temperate Rainforest- Myrtle Beech, Blackwood, fem gullies. 
34 species e.g. Maits Rest 
(2) OPEN WET FOREST - high rainfall, tall forest 
60 species e.g. Turtons Track 


Wet Sclerophyll - Mountain Ash, Messmate 
Damp Sclerophyll - Messmate, Grey Gum 
Damp Sclerophyll  - Sthn Blue Gum, Manna Gum 


(3) OPEN DRY FOREST - lower rainfall, moderate forest 
70 species e.g. Angahook 
Foothill Forest - Messmate, Brown Stringybark 
Dry Sclerophyll - Brown Stringybark, Ironbark 
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(4) DRY HEATHY WOODLAND - Brown Stringybark, Teatree 
over 100 species e.g. Bald Hills 
(5) WET HEATH - Paperbark., Teatree 
e.g. Carlisle 
(6) SOFTWOOD - Pine plantations - 40 species 
not significant except for Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos 


FOODS USED. 


Although most birds will eat a combination of food-types, they can be 
summarised as: 


Insectivorous 49 species 
Seed-eating 32 
Carnivorous 24 
Nectar-feeding 19 
Omnivores 8 


SIGNIFICANT SPECIES. 


There are 15 species on the conservation status list of AHERN as 
restricted range species, those that should be monitored, or have a 
restricted range/habitat. Among them are -. 

Rufous Bristlebird - possibly the most significant species. Although it is 
mostly a coastal bird, it extends inland for 40 km (Vic. Atlas). The Victorian 
Atlas of Birds suggests it occupies in the Otways “habitat used by the 
Pilotbird in the Eastem highlands". Note that Eastem Highland species not 
in the Otways include the Superb Lyrebird, Pilotbird, Eastern Whipbird and 
Lewin's Honeyeater. These are not found in Tasmania either! Rufous 
Bristlebird is found in dense vegetation along the coast, and is widely 
spread, but in small numbers. 

Ground Parrot - Possibly is extinct; likes wet heathland such as at Carlisle. 
Different fire regimes, a frequency of 5 years or less makes them too young 
for the parrot, but if more than 15 years itis too old. They lay up to 4 white 
eggs and the chicks stay 3-4 weeks in the nest. The nests are on the 
ground and this makes them vulnerable to cats and other predators. 
Masked and Barking Owls - Both are found in the Otways. 


Powerful Owl - Powerful Owl have been disturbed by logging. They feed on 
gliders, Ringtailed Possum and even young Koalas. Powerful Owl require 
large tracts of forest. 

Sooty Owl - Sooty Owl may be there, however it would have great difficulty 
in surviving as it requires a large area for its territory. All of iese owls are 
hollow nesters and need a large home range. 

Grey Goshawk - white morph of the Grey Goshawk is special to the Soars 
we often see them perched on fences beside roads. 
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Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo - Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo appears to be 
in good numbers, but it has an uncertain future. They feed on seeds of the 
pines but need old trees with hollows for nesting. 

Gang Gang Cockatoo - will feed on Hawthorn berries, extracting the seeds. 
Blue-winged Parrot - quite common. 

King Parrot - King Parrots now seem secure after being heavily trapped for 
aviary collections. 


OTHER BIRDS 


Owlet-nightjars occur in both wet and dry sclerophyll forest. 

Brush Bronzewing are found mainly in wetter forests. 

Peregrine Falcon is considered a rare and restricted species. 

All owls have problems in the Otways, although the Bam Owl is less 
threatened than the others. 

Tawny Frogmouth is common. 


HEATHLANDS TO DRY SCLEROPHYLL FOREST 


Typical of the northem side, i.e. Bambra, Forrest and Deans Marsh, are 
Kookaburra, Red-rumped Parrot, Eastern Rosella, Pallid Cuckoo and 
Sacred Kingfisher. Tree Martins nest in caves on Sheoak River. Spotted 
Quail-thrush, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike and Dusky Woodswallow move 
about during the year. Restless Flycatcher, Leaden Flycatcher, Spotted 
Pardalote and Silvereye are typical of Wet Sclerophyll Forest. White-eared 
Honeyeater, Brown-headed Honeyeater, Yellow-faced Honeyeater and New 
Holland Honeyeater are found anywhere in forested country. Choughs 
prefer dry forest but may be found in either. 

Shining Bronze Cuckoo prefer wet forest. 

The Grey Fantail is ubiquitous. 

Striated Thornbill feed in the canopy of the forest. 

Watch for Red-browed Finch, Crescent Honeyeater, White-naped 
Honeyeater, Eastern Spinebill, White-browed Scrubwren, Yellow Robin and 
Rufous Fantail. 


Satin Bowerbirds are found at Forrest; every tenth house seems to have a 
bower (but not at Trevor's 2 kilometres away). He has a photo of one that 
built a bower 15 feet up on top of an old cow shed at Paradise. The roof 
was covered in leaf litter and was obviously considered an ideal spot. 


Claire McCormick 
4 White Street. 
Belmont, 3216. 
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POINT HENRY WETLANDS PROJECT COMMUNITY REVIEW DAY, 
August 16th, 1995. 


by Valda Dedman 


Several club members attended this seminar which reviewed progress made 
on the Pt. Henry Wetlands Project established by Alcoa 18 months ago. 
Alcoa has divided some 400 hectares of company owned land outside the 
plant perimeter fence into management zones, within which are specific 
areas with detailed action plans. 


A vegetation survey, carried out by Geoff Carr, identified 7 vegetation 
communities, and found 30 regionally or locally significant species persisting 
from the original vegetation, which in general was much changed and 
degraded. Only remnants are left of former red gum woodlands, stipa 
grasslands, coastal acacia and casuarina shrublands. The whole saltmarsh 
complex has state significance. Vegetation management includes user- 
related issues such as access, environmental weed invasions (the lower and 
upper saltmarsh remain immune at present), grassland values, revegetation, 
stormwater management, fire, the maintenance of significant plant species 
and the balance of freshwater to saltmarsh wetland. 


Graeme Tribe reported on bird surveys which have been carried out 
quarterly since July 1991. The area covered is diverse and part of a bigger 
system of wetlands. There is great potential to increase bird numbers by 
appropriate management, such as the recommencement in late 1994 of 
pumping of sea water into ponds each side of Windmill Road. Birds, 
especially waders, are very important to the area, and 21 habitat types have 
been identified. 


Mark Trengove has been involved with the re-establishment of indigenous 
vegetation to the area. One problem has been finding suitable source 
` material, since the local remnants were so limited. Material has been 
collected from Clifton Springs, the disused Queenscliff railway line, Lake 
Connewarre and Mud Islands. It is hoped that, with proper management, 
native grasslands will regenerate. 


Feral animals are a special problem. Although rabbits are now down to 5% 
of there former population, there is still a significant breeding base. An 
estimated 100-200 foxes live within 5 km of the Alcoa Wetland. They 
consume about 35 kg of food each night and are highly mobile. It is aimed 
to make Pt. Henry fox free, through den fumigation and poisoning with 1080, 
to which foxes are much more susceptible than birds. 
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As a result of an environmental impact assessment, several indicator 
species have been identified, which will be monitored for 5 years. General 
management issues include disturbance by the public, rubbish dumping, 
offshore shooting, aquatic macrofauna and algal blooms. 


Participants made a site tour by bus and the day ended with group 

discussion where issues such as public access and long term planning were 
considered. 

Valda Dedman 

69 North Valley Road 

Highton, 3216. 


CORELLA CAPERS 
by Ade Foster 


Hang Gliding Corellas 


On 20/10/95, while driving into Beeac, | was interested to watch a group of 
about fifteen Little Corellas (Cacatua pastinator gymnopis) at play. They 
were using the steep pitched roof of St. Michael's Catholic Church in a most 
amusing way. The Church roof was broadside to a very strong southerly 
wind that rushed almost vertically up the side. The corellas would land on 
the lee side of the roof and scramble to the ridge where they would suddenly 
leap off into the wind, spreading their wings as they did so. They were very 
quickly lifted high into the air, whereupon they would circle around, land on 
the lee side again and repeat the performance. Their obvious enjoyment was 
matched by my own. 


Unusual Nesting Sites 


On 12/10/95, a friend Phillip Daniel reported an interesting sighting. On the 
roadway near Cape Clear is a large gold mining mullock heap. The local 
council has been excavating some of this for road works and has dug about 
half of it away, leaving a sheer face some twenty feet high. There are rabbit 
burrows exposed high on this face, and Little Corellas (Cacatua pastinator 
gymnopis) nesting in the burrows. | have heard of them using termite 
mounds in certain circumstances, but never half excavated mullock heaps. 
Is this indicative of a shortage of suitable nesting hollows, or just 
opportunism? 
Ade Foster 
8 Hazel Street 
Belmont, 3216. 
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During the last twelve months, we have again seen many changes and 
improvements at the Jerringot Reserve. Several specific projects have 
been initiated, in addition to the continuing maintenance and rubbish 
removal that is undertaken on a regular basis by a few members of the 
club, 


Early in the year, the tip at the back of the Council Depot was moved 
within the new fence line. This was a most welcome development as it 
prevented rubbish from being blown back into the wetland. This had 
been a constant cause of frustration to those members of the club, who 
up until then, had found themselves picking up the same pieces of plastic 
and polystyrene foam many times over! 


The biggest problem that we now have with rubbish is the large amount 
washed into the wetland via the stormwater drains. This takes the form 
of litter that finds its way into the system after being dropped in the street 
and also silt, that though not so obtrusive, nevertheless creates the long 
term problem of reducing the depth of the wetland. At an on-site visit 
with Waste Management Officer Mr. Shane Matthews and two members 
of GFNC, this matter was discussed and it is hoped that the problem 
may be addressed in the coming year. 


The area near the cycle path planted-up last year was partly mulched in 
an attempt to gain better weed control. Indications were that this was 
proving to be a success until the floods of early November, when most of 
it was washed away. The club has already approached the City of 
Greater Geelong (COGG) for extra supplies and we have been given 
permission to "help ourselves" to as much as we may need from the pile 
of the numerous trees and large shrubs that succumbed to the recent 
floods. 


Most of the large, non indigenous trees have now been poisoned and are 
being left standing to provide perching sites until such time as the river 
red gums which will replace them, have grown . 


We were recently very fortunate to have the help of a group of young 
unemployed people called The Green Task Force, working under the 
direction of Greening Australia. Their first task was to propagate a selection 
of indigenous ground cover plants, using the facilities of Barwon Water. 
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In October, they planted approximately 2000 Poa labillardieri near the 
entrance to the Golf Course Road and in the area which had previously 
been planted-up, as described above. Following the recent inundation, 
some replanting was necessary, but we are hopeful that most of them will 
survive. Itis planned, that they will return before the end of the year in 
order to plant the ground covers that they had previously propagated. 


To heighten public awareness of the value of the wetland, the club has 
applied to The Department of Conservation and Natural Resources for a 
grant for interpretive signs, a display case and printing of a brochure. If the 
application is successful, work on these will commence in the New Year. 
The club has also approached the management of Sizzlers to ask for their 
assistance with making information available to their patrons. They readily 
agreed to this request. 


In the year ahead, we look forward to the further improvement of the wetland 
and to the increased participation of club members. 


Dennis Greenwell 
Convenor Jerringot Group 
4 White Street 

Belmont, Vic, 3216. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


The publishing committee would like to thank the following members for 
their contributions this year (annual reports excluded). This particularly 
applies to two of our newer members, Madeline Glynn and Ade Foster 
whose articles were very much appreciated this month both for their content 
and their length. We hope to hear from them again. 


Ray Baverstock 
Valda Dedman 
Ade Foster 
Madeline Glynn 
Dennis Greenwell 
Dave King 
Gordon McCarthy 
Claire McCormick 
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